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QUOTATIONS FROM GREEK LITERATURE IN 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED INSCRIPTIONS 

Probably no lover of Greek literature has failed to be 
moved by the discovery in Egypt of its treasures of 
literary papyri. The tiniest fragment of a lost ancient 
work has for us a value that we cannot estimate. And 
only less do we esteem the recovery of ancient papyrus 
texts of works which we now possess : Homer, Hesiod, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Euripides, Plato, Demosthenes, 
or any other. Counting on this interest I have gleaned 
from another field — that of Greek inscriptions — a few 
quotations from Homer, Simonides, Euripides, Lucian, 
and Stobaeus, which, though for the most part mere 
scraps, ought to be in the possession of a larger circle 
than that of the professional epigraphists. Since the 
publication of Michel's Recueil and Dittenberger's 
Sylloge some fifteen years ago, no general collections of 
Greek inscriptions have appeared. And it is from the 
scattered and inaccessible publications of this period 
that I have rescued for students of Greek literature the 
quotations contained in this paper. 

The popularity of Homer in Egypt during the first 
three centuries of the Christian era is well attested by 
the papyri. Epigraphy offers a concrete instance in the 
person of a gentleman from upper Egypt, a prominent 
citizen of Panopolis, who, in erecting a monument to 
record his own liberality to his fellow- townsmen and his 
services to the Roman emperor, covered its four faces 
with quotations from the Iliad and the Odyssey 1 . 
Single lines from the second and fifth books of the Iliad 
and from the ninth book of the Odyssey are written by 
syllables in vertical columns on either side of ornamen- 
tal panels. These panels contain reliefs which the 
verses help to interpret. In one panel are a shield and 
crossed spears under the bust of a warrior. This is 
accompanied by the latter half of Iliad 5. 31, the first 
three words being broken away at the left. A sea- 
horse under a similar bust in the next panel is inter- 
preted by Od. 9. 528 k\O0i, Uoaeloaoy 7oi^ox e KvavoxaXra, 
whilebeside the third panel, on which the distinguishing 
feature is an eagle grasping a thunderbolt in its claws, 
is preserved the first half of II. 2. 412. Below each of 
the panels, as well, are appropriate hexameter verses. 
Those on the first and last faces are apparently original 
with the dedicator; on the second face are five verses 
from the Iliad (15. 187-191) ; on the third face we find a 



line and a half, again, from the Iliad (2. 204-205), with 
additions by the dedicator. 

These quotations, dating from not later than the 
third century A. D., may have been made from memory; 
but they may with at least equal probability be copied 
from a text of the period. In either case it is interesting 
to see how they agree with our MSS tradition. 

Disregarding itacism, we find that the vulgate is, 
with few exceptions, supported throughout. The com- 
mon reading in II. 5. 31, Tcixe<"ir\^To, is on the stone, 
not the Tctxc^t/3X^ra of Zenodotus, nor the Te£xe<ri ir'MjKTa 
of MS D. So in II. 15. 187 the consensus of the best 
MSS, t(kcto 'P4a, is upheld with the synizesis of 'Pfa 
against the various readings of the inferior MSS. The 
same holds true for II. 2. 205, where Leaf departs from 
the MSS and our stone to read with Aristarchus and a 
fifteenth century MS (Harl. b) <5i Sane instead of 
<5i £Swkc In place of dy/tuXo/i^rea, however, of all 
the MSS, this line ends on the stone with the nominative 
iyicv\oii^Tt)s, agreeing with rrd'Cs. Here the MSS certainly 
preserve the better text, as it is always Kronos, not 
Zeus, who is dymiKoiM^T-q;. Another inferior reading of the 
inscription appears in the quotation from II. 15. At the 
end of line 188 it has dvd<r<rei, a new variant for dvd<r<rui> 
of the MSS. Both are possible, but the latter is cer- 
tainly smoother. Another variant in the same line, 
not recorded in the editions, is Zeis icdydj with crasis for 
Zeis ral {yd. More important than any of these is the 
reading Vpets yip re Kp6vov e(t)plt> die\<peol. Practically all 
the MSS and Aristarchus give not re KpSrov but t'4k 
Kp6vov. The former is read by the Syriac Palimpsest 
of the VI-VII century, a Paris MS (Par. e) of the 
XIV-XV century, a Leipsic MS (Lips. 1275) of ca. 
1300 A. D., and in the scholia from Didymus. The 
addition of the inscription to this list throws the 
weight of our two oldest sources, with the exception of 
Aristarchus, on the side of a reading not generally 
accepted in our texts. 

These same five lines, II. 15. 187 ff., appear with the 
same reading dvdaaei in another inscription from Egypt 2 , 
known only through a squeeze. It might be con- 
jectured that both monuments were erected by the same 
man, without the additional fact that in both "kyptos 
seems to be the name of the dedicator. This may, to 
be sure, be an adjective and not a proper name. But it 
is a good Roman name and I see no real objections to 



journal of Hellenic Studies 21 (1901), 286-290. 



2 Archiv fur Papyrusforschung 2.94. 
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interpreting it in the inscription as a name. This 
squeeze contains two more lines (15. 192-193), seven in 
all, which may have been on the other stone whose base 
is now broken away. 

These two lines differ from Leaf's text only in the 
v movable of re^lXipo-ir, which other editors keep. Once 
more the epigraphical source is in opposition to Zenodo- 
tus, who reads aliriv for eipiy. 

On this second stone was also a famous line quoted 
by Demosthenes in his Oration on the Crown (289) 
from the epitaph for the Athenians who died at Chae- 
ronea : 

'M.rjSiv a/iaprety iirrt 6e&v ko.1 Tr6.no. Karopdovy. 
This was first written by Simonides as part of his epi- 
gram on the heroes of Marathon. Because of the vary- 
ing traditions, Bergk holds that the original line as com- 
posed by Simonides had 0eoG not deuiv, and that this 
one word was altered when the line was incorporated 
into the later epitaph. Two of the lesser MSS of 
Demosthenes do read 0eou. The inscription supports 
the best MSS in reading $etl>y. 

In the light of these quotations Agrius appears to 
have been a gentleman of considerable culture. We 
can hardly with courtesy allow aypiot to be a descrip- 
tive adjective. 

To the list of adaptations of the opening of Euripides's 
Phoenissae Greek epigraphy makes one more contribu- 
tion 3 . It enjoys the unenviable distinction of producing 
in that contribution the worst and most unfortunate 
adaptation of all. For this we are indebted to an archi- 
tect of Pergamum named Aelius Nikon, who was 
closely associated, if not of the same family, with 
Julius Nikodemus-Nikon, the father, as he has been 
identified, of the famous physician Galen. Aelius 
wrote a hymn to the Sun in two isopsephistic stanzas, 
as they are called, in which the sum of the numerical 
values of the letters in one stanza has to equal the sum 
of the letters in the other stanza. He took most of his 
first stanza from the famous address to Helios at the 
beginning of the Phoenissae. He introduces a few 
changes to suit the occasion; and in so doing spoils the 
meter, the grammar, and the sense. His version is as 
follows: 

"HXie, Boats trwouny tlkltrauv <p\6ya., 
ws irayreXr) dyr/Toio'i rr) Tore y' ijp.£pa 
atcreivas iipijicas, dtp-evos 'HXfou Spopovs 
teal ttjv &-7reipop yacav r)d& iiypov x^ets 
d4pa re teal Tvp iv t<££« (popoOfxeva.' 
Divergences from the accepted text are plainly his own 
arbitrary alterations. The sole textual value of the 
adaptation lies in the support it gives to the vulgate's 
l<t>r)Kas against a<pi)icas of one MS. 

Another quotation from the Phoenissae is more 
interesting 4 . It is written on a sherd of red pottery 
from Egypt now in the British Museum. The numer- 
ous mistakes prove it to be a school-boy's dictation- 



exercise. The verses preserved on the fragment are 
107-118 and 128-139 °f the pl a Y- It is a great disap- 
pointment that so much of the quotation is illegible, for 
the text of the play at this point is in very bad shape. 
And it is in just the critical places that the potsherd 
becomes most impossible to read. Its antiquity, how- 
ever, alone makes it noteworthy, as it seems to belong 
to the second century B. C. Professor Gilbert Murray 
has collated it in the third volume of the Oxford text of 
Euripides. The errors are most instructive for the 
pronunciation of Greek in Egypt at this time: itot<£- 
XO.\kov for KaraxoXKOv; xaX^reSa for x a X K 65eTa; rrp6o-- 
7ro\o! f or Trp6<r<popos ; dre for Me; the meaningless 7*70- 
vora yrfyeveOXav for ylyavrt yrjyev^Ta. 

The original dXXoxpus oVXowiv, wholly misunder- 
stood, becomes oXXXwoxXonri; at the bottom of this 
error, as we can see, lies the confusion between 
ox and or. The one mark of line division that occurs 
coincides with the end of verse m as printed in our 
texts. 

Lucian (Alex. 36) tells us that one of the most famous 
of the oracles of the charlatan Alexander of Abonou- 
teichos was $ot/3os aKepo~€ic6p,ris \otp.ov vefyPKrfv airepiicei. 
This was sent far and wide during the time of a plague 
and was everywhere written up on the door-posts. 
But it was just the houses on which these words were 
written, he says, that suffered most. Concrete proof 
of the popularity of this oracle seems to have come to 
light in Antioch. Here a broken pedestal has been dis- 
covered 5 on which may still be read — <pt\i)v direpifcei, 
and then, as prophylactic symbols, the seven Greek 
vowels aeijiouu. It is highly probable that one of the 
many dupes of Alexander set up a statue of Apollo 
Alexikakos and had the oracle engraved on its pedestal. 

A very important contribution to Greek literature 
comes from the neighborhood of Cyzicus in Asia Minor*. 
It is a slab of yellowish marble, broken off at the top, 
whose face is covered with brief maxims or proverbs, 
arranged in two columns. The editor of the inscription 
did not realize that he had here a collection of aphorisms 
quoted by Stobaeus as the compilation of one Sosiades. 
The identification was made by Buecheler. 

Stobaeus and related Gnomologies preserve many 
more than the fifty-six that this broken marble con- 
tains. Even so, sixteen of these are not found in the 
MSS. This does not weaken the attribution of the list 
to Sosiades, in as much as the remaining forty are almost 
identical with ]the maxims preserved in Stobaeus in 
practically the same order. The inscription can not be 
given here because of its length. But some of its 
important readings may be noted. 

Once more the reliability of the MSS is attested. 
The corrections to be made from the stone are few. 
Instead of " Kp"pr)roy Kpi-xre we should read d7r6/j/5i)Ta 
Kpi-xTf, with which agrees a Gnomology in Paris, having 



'Athenische Mittheilungen 32 (1907), 241 ff. 
*See The Classical Review 18 (1904), 2. 



6 Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Comptes Rendus 
(1903). 62-66. 

"Journal of Hellenic Studies 27 (1907), 62 ff. Compare Berliner 
Philologische Wochenschrift 27 (1907), 765-768; and the Preface 
to Volume 4 of Wachsmuth-Hense's Stobaeus. 
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&t6$i)tov Kpiirre. The inscription, further, has <r<r 
throughout, whereas the MSS of Stobaeus give tt. 
The change to a<r should be made in future editions 
of Stobaeus. This is the statement of 0. Hense, the 
most recent editor of this author. 

The most interesting discrepancy between the inscrip- 
tion and the MSS tradition consists in the %p& rwi aunipt- 
povri found in the former and the to <rvp.<pipov ffripu of the 
latter. Since these are undoubtedly the same proverb, 
we have an unusual opportunity to discover how a cor- 
ruption may very early creep into a text that becomes 
the archetype on which the modern texts are based. 
The mistake here is undoubtedly due to oral transmis- 
sion, with the words arranged rm avp.<ptp<ivTixp^>- The 
error was made at a time when the iota of the dative 
was no longer sounded, when the vowels ' and v, as in 
Modern Greek, were pronounced alike, and the X had 
become a mere aspirate. Then rt xp& most naturally 
became Oiipu and the whole was read rd av^tpav 9t\pOi. 

Into such a list of maxims errors could far less easily 
creep than into more elaborate writing. Yet making 
full allowance for that fact the general trustworthiness 
of our MSS ought to be constantly borne in mind. In 
this particular instance we have as a check one of the 
oldest of our preserved literary texts; for as such this 
inscription must be regarded. It dates from the 
beginning of the third century B. C. We know abso- 
lutely nothing about the time when Sosiades lived. 
The inscription is our only fact to go by. Possibly he 
made his collection at the end of the fourth century 
B. C. At this time Demetrius of Phalerum and others 
were making similar collections. 

None of the documents previously mentioned can 
compare in literary interest with another discovered by 
the Danish excavators at Lindos in the island of Rhodes 
during the season of 1904 7 . By permission of the 
Turkish authorities it has since been removed to Copen- 
hagen, where it can now be seen in the National 
Museum. The inscription is of astonishing size. If 
printed in lines of a length equal to the length of the 
lines on the stone (about 34 letters), it would occupy 
approximately ten pages of Teubner text. And this 
great document is not only the work of a known literary 
(?) figure, Timachidas of Rhodes, but contains refer- 
ences to the writings of twenty-three other authors, 
mostly historians, of whom nearly one-half are new 
names in the history of Greek literature. 

This work of Timachidas is a chronicle of the historic 
gifts to the famous shrine of Athena at Lindos and a 
romantic narrative of the three Epiphanies of the god- 
dess. Preceding the actual composition appears the 
state-decree which authorized Timachidas both to con- 
sult certain archives and to prepare the monument 
which has so recently come to light. 



'Published with restorations and extended commentary by Ch. 
Blinkenberg in Academie royale des Sciences et des Lettres de 
Danemark, Bulletin del' Annee 1912, 317-457. For later bibliogra- 
phy see Wilamowitz in Archaologische Anzeiger (1913). 42-46. 
Holleaux in Revue des Etudes Grecque 26 (1013), 40-46; Ad. 
Reinach in Revue Epigrapnique, Nouv. Ser. 1 (1913), 96-109. 



In drawing up the list of benefactors and their gifts 
the author showed greater local patriotism than his- 
torical acumen. The mythical period is well repre- 
sented with gifts from Cadmus — 'a brazen bowl, 
inscribed in Phoenician letters, as is narrated by 
Polyzalus in the fourth book of his History'; from 
Minos — 'a silver drinking-cup, on which was inscribed, 
''Minos to Athena Polias and Zeus Polieus", as is told 
by Xenagoras in the first book of his History, by Gorgo 
in the first book of his History of Rhodes, by Gorgos- 
thenes in his Letter, and by Hieroboulos in his Letter' ; 
and from such well-known figures as Heracles, Telephus, 
Menelaus, Helen, and Teucer. 

Among the historical benefactors, such as Hieron, 
Artaxerxes, and Alexander, the two most interesting 
are Phalaris, tyrant of Acragas, and Amasis, king of 
Egypt. Phalaris's present was 'a mixing-bowl, on one 
side of which was carved a battle of the Titans, and on 
the other Kronos taking his children from Rhea and 
devouring them ; and on its lip was inscribed, "Daedalus 
gave me as a present to Cocalus", and on the pedestal, 
"Phalaris of Acragas to Lindian Athena", as Xenagoras 
tells in the first book of his History'. The Egyptian 
king's donation is the famous 'linen cuirass, whose every 
cord consisted of 360 strands, as is recorded by Herodo- 
tus, the Thurian, in the second book of his History, and 
by Polyzalus in his fourth book; Hiero, in his History 
of Rhodes, Book I, says that with the cuirass Amasis 
dedicated also two gold statues; so likewise Aristion 
in Book I of his History, Aristonymus in his Annals, 
and Onomastus in Book I of his History; Xenagoras 
in Books I and IV of his History says that besides the 
cuirass and the two statues he dedicated ten cups, and 
that on the statues were inscribed two lines, one of 
which ran, 

"The gift of Egypt's king, Amasis, famed afar", 
and that the other was written in what the Egyptians 
call hieroglyphs. This fact is also found recorded in 
the Letter of Hieroboulos to the senate'. 

These selections will give some idea of the lack of 
literary style in this part of the work as well as of the 
interesting character of the material. The author 
seems to have tried to make stylistic amends in the 
final portion of his work where the subject-matter gave 
him greater opportunity. But Timachidas was 
apparently an antiquarian rather than a literary artist. 
As the narrative of the first Epiphany shows, however, 
we can hardly concede him much genius even as an 
antiquarian. My readers can judge for themselves 
from the following translation. This first story has 
peculiar historical interest and I have given a translation 
of the whole except for a long list of authorities quoted 
at the end in just the same manner as in the dedications. 
The First Epiphany 

When Darius, king of Persia, sent forth his vast arma- 
ments to the enslaving of Hellas, this was the first 
island reached by his fleet. The descent of the Persians 
terrified the people of the land and they fled to all their 
strongholds. The largest number gathered in Lindos, 
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which was promptly besieged by the Persians. After 
some time the city's supply of water ran low. In their 
distress the people began to consider surrendering to 
their foes. At this crisis the goddess came and stood 
over the head of one of the rulers of the city as he lay 
asleep and exhorted him to be of good cheer, as she 
would beg from her father the water they needed so 
urgently. Then he that had seen the vision told his 
fellow-citizens the behest of Athena. They made 
examination of their supply and found only enough 
water on hand to last them five days. Accordingly, 
they asked the Persians to grant them a truce for this 
length of time, declaring that Athena had sent to her 
father for aid and that, if it did not appear by the 
appointed time, they would surrender their city. 
When Datis, the admiral of Darius, was told of this 
request, he laughed heartily; but when, on the follow- 
ing day, a great darkness gathered about the acropolis 
and a heavy shower of rain descended into its midst, 
the besieged unexpectedly found themselves possessed 
of an abundance of water, while it was now the Persian 
host that began to feel the want of it. Then great fear 
fell upon the Persian commander at the manifestation 
of the goddess. He took off his robe, his twisted collar, 
and his armlets, the ornaments of his person, and sent 
them as offerings to the goddess, adding also his tiara, 
his sword and even his carriage. All these gifts were 
formerly safely preserved, but they were burnt up 
together with most of the other offerings in the fire 
that destroyed the temple in the year when Eucles, son 
of Astyanaktidas, was priest of Helios. Datis now 
withdrew from the siege and friendly relations were 
established with the people whom he had besieged, of 
whom he said, "These men are in the protection of the 
gods". 

From these excerpts it will be clear that, while 
possessing little or no literary merit in itself, this pro- 
duct of Hellenistic research is of considerable value for 
the history of later Greek literature. Not only does it 
definitely date Timachidas and help towards a nearer 
dating of several other historians, but also something 
of the nature of the lost works of the men who are 
quoted can be guessed from the facts for which they are 
the authorities. For instance, it may safely be deduced 
that Xenagoras belongs to the same imaginative and 
romantic school of history as Plutarch's notorious 
authority, Phanias of Lesbos. In short, it is a thor- 
oughly Hellenistic document, filled with interest for all 
students of Greek literature, language, mythology, 
religion, history, art or almost any branch of philology. 
It is unfortunate that the text has not yet appeared in 
accessible form. 

In conclusion may be mentioned an epigram of Aristi- 
des 8 , the rhetorician of the second century A. D., and 
two epigrams of the Athenian poet Antiphon of the 
same century . These are not quotations, but, in the 
one case, an addition to the known works of Aristides, 
in the other the only works that have come down to us. 
Antiphon is known as a poet and actor of New Comedy. 
Until these epigrams were discovered recently, he was a 
mere name. Now, thanks to Wilhelm, he becomes 
something of a literary figure. 
Harvard University. KENDALL K. Smith. 



REVIEWS 

The Acharnians of Aristophanes. Edited, from the 
MSS and other original Sources, by Richard Thomas 
Elliott. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press (1914). 
Pp. xliii + 241. $4.75. 

Pending the completion and publication of Professor 
J. W. White's complete edition of the scholia and text 
of Aristophanes, Greek scholars have good reason to 
welcome a critical edition of even one play in which the 
editor offers a text established by his first-hand collation 
of all the MSS and other sources available. 

In the Introduction Mr. Elliott examines the relation 
and value of 14 MSS of the Acharnians, which he 
designates in accordance with the nomenclature adopted 
by Professor White (The Manuscripts of Aristophanes, 
Classical Philology 1.1-20), and states in detail his 
reasons for agreement with or dissent from other stu- 
dents of the MSS. In addition he makes careful use, 
for lines 593-975, of the fragments in the Hermupolis 
papyrus, which he reprints (Excursus II). The addi- 
tional evidence obtained from this source shows, he 
claims, no decided agreement of any one of the MSS 
with the papyrus, though the coincidences with R 
(which he attributes to the tenth rather than to the 
eleventh century) are the most frequent. 

The editor points out (Introduction, xiii) that "this 
is the only edition of a play of Aristophanes in which an 
editor has made verbatim collations of so many manu- 
scripts". He adds: "Of the Acharnians no previous 
editor has made a full collation of even one manuscript 
from the original". 

Mr. Elliott lays much stress also on the value of the 
citations of Athenaeus which, in so far as we have them, 
carry back the Aristophanes tradition some eight 
centuries further than the oldest extant MS of the 
Acharnians. The nature, amount, and worth of these 
citations the editor details in Excursus I (pages 181- 
201 ) ; Athenaeus's Text of Aristophanes. Incidentally 
he here discusses the relative value of quotations from 
and references to the text in other writers, Suidas, 
Didymus, etc. 

Although he has carefully sifted the scholia he has 
been able to gain less from this source, as "no satisfac- 
tory edition of the scholia of this play has hitherto been 
published". 

There is appended a long excursus (207-241) on The 
Greek Dialects in Aristophanes. This part is of general 
interest. In it the editor discusses the Megarian, 
Boeotian, Laconian, and Ionic matter in Aristophanes, 
going beyond the limit of his own play, especially in 
the case of the Laconian dialect. His judgment in 
regard to some forms differs from that of other scholars, 
but, in the absence of monumental collections from the 
other dialects comparable to H. W. Smyth's Greek 
Dialects (Ionic), the questions which arise are perplex- 
ing. Mr. Elliott faces the problems frankly — the con- 



'Athenische Mittheilungen 29 (1904), 254-339. 
•Jahreshefte des Oesterreichischen Archaologischen Institute 
in Wien 3 (1900), 93-98. 



'Professor J. W. White has thus far edited and published the 
scholia for the Aves only. 



